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PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY EVENING, BY | === 
JOSEPH T. BUCKINGHAM. | 
OFFICE OVER No, 17, CORNBILL ; ‘Mr, Epitor, 


State-Street. 


- 


in advance. -- 
pers sent to new Subscribers liv- 
ing at @ 
months itiadvance, or become accountable to some 
authorized agent, 


Atheneum, No. 59. | 

PEVUIS day published by MUNROE & FRANCI 
No.4. Cornb:!i, The A‘ THENEUM ; or Spirit 
of the English Magazmes, for September 1, 1819 ; con- 

taining $ 

Tales of my Landlord, Third Series: Dramatic 
Scenes, and ofper Poems, by Barny Cornwall, Fsq. 
Madhonse at Aversa: Original Anecdotes, by Madame 
Durand ¢ Late Anecdotes of Buonaparte ; Bowdwich's 
Travels, Savage Manners and Customs in the int+rior 
of Africa, Mazeppa, a Poem, by Lord Byron 3 Sketch- 
es of a late Tour in France : Phe moving Mountain 
at Namur; The flowers of Rhetorick, by the Rev, 
Ralph Sharp ; The Monument to Henry Kirke White, 
by Chantrey ; Tales of the Hall, by the Rev. George 
crabbe ; Sir Gwen Dale ; Specimens of the Brith 
Poris : with Piograntical and Critical notices, and ap 
Fesay ov English Poetry, by ‘TP. Campbell. Varieties : 
New Expeditions to the Aretic Regions; Irish Dia- 
mond; Check Mate; Responsibility of Judges im 
Holland ; ‘Tibet Sheep ; Lady’s Velovipede ; Elec- 
tricity of the Human body ; The Use of a dead wile; 
The @dophone ; Pumpkins; Original Ancedotes ; 
Ruins of Babylon ; Bronze Avalilo ; New Plays, &c. &e. 
Poetry : Ja. ob’s Dream, a Picture by Allston ; Song | 
to tue Harp to cheer a moody mind; The Cephank 
Maid , Sotig ofa humble Maid In love with a per- 

on of noble rank. intelligence, &c. &c, Sep. 3. 





Vincent’s Gowland’s Lotion. 

HIS elezaut, safe and mild preparation for the cure 
"i of all cutaneous disorders, for the removal of all 
eruptions from the face ana skif, and for improving 
the most delicate comp!exion, stands, as a discovery, 
without its eqno} m the avnals of medicine. The most 
tender Lady, or Child, way, at all times, use this Lo- 
tion with the greatest safety. 


Tne Lavies, 


Are seriously assured, that all the COSMETICS ever 
yet discovered, do not possess, in an hundredth degree, 
the good quatities of this LOTION. — It stands un- 
rivalled as a CLEARER and SEAUTIFIER of the 
SKIN :—ERUPTIONS, FRECKLES, PIMPLES, 


livid and sickly PALESHSS, RINGWORMS, TET- 
TERS, SPOTS, TAN, REDNESS OF THE NO-E, 
&c. &e. are often peculiar *> tewder and delicate com- 
plexions ; by the applicati » of this LOTION, once a 
day, or twice or thrice a +. cek, the skin and fluids are 
gradually cleansed, and cooled, and areume a 


rent wWHive avd RED, 
ee WARRANTED GENUINE, 
At the Music Sartcon. Se, 
No. %4, Alarke? Street, Up: S*uirs. 
August 20. 


The First Lottery, 
pee commences drawing in Boston, is the 
Grand Ply:nouth Peach, 8th class, which he- 
gins 20th Oct. containing only 10,000 ‘Tickets, at ouly 
$10 each, and 
1 Prize of $10,000 








1 Prize of $3000 


1 do. 5000 8 do. 1000 
Tickets are selling very rapidly at 
Wholes, - - 10 
Quarters, - - 2 75 
Fighths, - - - 1 50 


At the old establishe? offi e of 


Gilbert & Dean, 
OLD STATE-FOUSE. 

T. & D. sold the caritat. prize. in the last 
Sprincfield Bridge Lottery—but chey du not make 
nich ofa bluster about selling prizes, but those who 
ve had their eye on them for the last 16 vears, must 
be sensithle of their having sold a very great nusber of 
PITAL PRIZES, (and of course a due proportion of 
Bianks,) amounting to more than 


ONE MILLION DOLLARS! 


(<r> Please call on G. & D.—Orders by mail, 
punctually atierded fo. Sept. 10. 


A GOGOL LUT OF PRIZES SOLD BY 
Benjamin Vuntington, 


No 21 £xchange Strect, 


N the seventh class Springfield ridge Lottery, just 

completed :— 

No 1731, a prize of $5000; 2654, $1000; 1709, 
$1000 3533, $500 ; 1807, $100; 2042, $100; 3522 
$100 of 50, Nos. 802 834 962 978 1809 1815 
2696 3526 3531 3829 3924. 

Besides agreat portion of $25. B.H. has already 
paid the cash for the $5000 ; also for both of the $1000. 
The only Lottery now on the carpet isthe 8th Cass 
of Plymouth Beach, only 10,000 Tickets, at 10 dolls. 
each, subject to no deduction—Capital Prize, 


TEN THOUSAND DOLLARS? 


Yor Tickets at $10, 4th 2,75, 8th 1,50, apply to B. 
Huntincton who will receive all prizes in Springfield 
Briege Lottery as cash. 

(cp Orders to B. H. will meet with prompt atten- 
tion. Regular Lists of Drawing will be kept, and 
every information given. Aug 27. 


——— 


North-American Keview. 
UMMINGS & HILLIARD, have just published, 
THE NORTH. AMERICAN REVIEW and Mis- 
cxiLANKovs Journas, No. XXV. for Sept. 1819. 
CONTEN TS.—KeEview—Seyhert’s Statistical An- 
nals—State of Learning in the United States—Rambler 
iu Italy—Montgomery’s Poems—Buxton on Prisons— 
The Sketch Book—Staniford’s History of the United 
States—Novanglus and Massachusettensis on the 
American Revolution. MiscELLANY.—Wyttenbach 
on Classical Education—Essay on the use of Trisyllabic 
Feet in lambic Verse.—Quarterly list of Poblications. 
Sept. 10. 


Just Published & For Sale, 


HRESHER’S 2d Epition of EPITOME OF 
BOOK-KEEPING ; to be had at his ACADEMY, 
No. 48, MAkLBo20° STREET. 
icy Price 50 cents a sheet—Framed and Varnished 
1. Aug. 27. 
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edification to many 
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What man soever he be that 
The catholic behef te must 


In Trinity, and Trinity, 
Qne Person of the Father is, 
Another person proper of 
is: 

Glory the same, co-eternal 
The Father he is uncreate 
Father incomprehensible, 
Comprehensible aleo is 


The Father is Eternal, and 
And in like sort eternal is 


As not incomprehensible 
But One incomprehensible, 
As the Father Almighty is, 
And albeit that ev’ry one 
three. 


aso: 

no mo, 

Lords but One, 

he. 

S9 Catholick Religion doth 


+ to say. 


got. 


Son: 


be. 
None in this Trinity before, 


three : 

Together co-eternal all, 
So Unity in Trinity, 
And Trinity in Unity 


And needful to ciernal life 


know, 
Man also. 
began : 
man. 


Christ : 


he : 


But only by the unity, 
wise. 
ascend, 


shall appear. 
restor’d ; 


The Lord. 


This is the Catholic Belief, 





FRIDAN, September 41, 1849. _ 


POLEMIC. 


Whatever may he your religious sentiments, I hope 

your impartiality will induce you to publish this con 

munication in the. department, entitled, “ Tan’ 
Preacher.” The dectension of orthodoxy, 20 much. 

ined of by true believers, I cannot help think- 

ing is.owing chiefly to using the bible in our schools, 

unaccompanied by creeds, Forty years ago the 
| Apostles? and that of St. Athanusius, were published in 
our Primers and Pealters, and considered as sacred, 
Since that time, 1 know net why, 
this practice has heen Said aside and genuine orthodoxy 
has most alarmingly declined, 

T send you a copy of the creed of St. Athanasius 
y prose, toee her with the poetical version of Sternhold 
This explains the doctrine of the 
Trinity ns clearly and fully, as the nature of the 
By inserting one or both of these pro- 
ductions in your paper, you will, no doubt, afford 


Such ae the Father is, such is 
And such also we do believe 


The Holy Ghost is uncreate, 


Of none the Father is, not made, 
The Son is of the Father, not create, nor made, but 


The Incarnation of our Lord 
For this the right Faith is, that we believe and also 


And they unto eternal life shall go that have done wel 
Who have done ill shall go into eternal fire to dwell. 





POR THE GALARY. 


A TRINITARIAN, 


[‘"e are happy to oblige our Trinitarian friend by a 
| con. pliance with his request, 
| in prose and verse, would be much too long for our 
limits, we prefer ‘the version of Sternhold and Ho 
kins, as bein: the most clear and intelligible. 
this with the more pleasure, as it is a complete refuta- 
tion of the view viven in Mr. Channing’s celebrated 
Baltimore Sermon ; and those who regret the high 
price of Protessor Stuart's letters to Mr. Channing may 
take comfort in the assurance, that thie version of the 
eréed contams the whole amount of the Professor's 


But as the creed, both 


“ The Symbol, or Creed, of St. Athanasius, called 
: Quicunque rult. 


salvation hopes to gain, 
before all things retain. 
Which faith unless he whole do keep, and undefiledly, 
Eternally, without all doubt, 
The Catholick Belief is this, That God we worship one. 


he shall be sure to die. 


in Unity alone. 


So as we neither co confound the Persons of the Three : 
Nor yet the Substance whole of one in sunder parted be. 


another of the Son : 
the Holy Ghost alone. 


Of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, but one the Godhead, 


the Majesty likewise. 
the Son in each degree 
the Holy Ghost to he. 
and uncreate the Son, 
so uncreate each one. 
so likewise is the Son : 


the Holy Ghost of none. 


the Son eternal so: 
the Holy Ghost also. 


And vet, the’ we believe that each of these eteryal be : 
Yet there but One Eternal is and not eternals three : 


nor yet uncreate three : 
One Uncreate hold we. 
the Son ie so Jikewise ; 


And in like manner Almighty the Holy Spirit is. . 
of these Almighty be : 

Yet there but one Almighty is, and not Almightices 
The Father God is, God the Son, God Holy Ghost 
Yet there are not three Gods to be, but one God, and 


So likew se Lord the Father is, and Lord also the Son: 
And Lord the Holy Ghost ; yet are there not three 


Vor as we are’ compell’d to grant by Christian verity, 
tach of the Persons by himself both God and Lord to 


strictly forbid alway, 


That either Gods be three, or that there Lords be three 


created, nor begot 


The Holy Ghost is of them both, the Father and the 


Not made, created, nor begot but doth proceed alone. 
Sv we One Father hold only One Son also, not three : 
One Holy Ghost aloue, and not three Holy Ghosts to 


or after other is : 


Nor greater any than the rest, nor lesser be likewise. 
But ev'ry one among themselves of all the persons 


and all co-equal be. 
as it is said before : 


we always must adore. 
Therefore what man soever thaf salvation hopes to gain. 
This Faith touching the Trinity of force he must retain. 
it is that ev’ry wight, 


he do believe aright. 


That Christ our Lord, the Son of God, is God and 
God of his Father’s substance got, before the world 
And of his mother’s substance born, iu world a very 
Both perfect God, and perfect Man in one, one Jesus 


That doth of reasonable soul and human fiesh subsist. 
Touching his God-head equal with his Father God is 


Touching his Manhood lower than his Father in degree. 
Who, the’? he be both very God, and very man also, 
Vet is he but one Christ alone, and is not persone two. 
One, not by turning of Godhead into the flesh of Man 
But by taking Manhood to God, this Bcing one began. 
All one, not by confounding of the substance into one ; 


that is of one Person. 


For as the reasonable son] and flesh but one Man is 3 
So in one Person God and man is but one Christ like- 


Who suffer’d for to save us all, to hell he did descend : 
The third day rose again from death, to heav’n tit did 

there, 
He sits at the right-hand of, God, th’ Almighty Father 
From thence to judge the quick and dead again he 


At whose return all men shall rise with bodies new 
And of their own works they shall give account unto 


4 
l, 


who do not faithfully 


Believe the same without all doubt, he saved cannot 
be. 
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ABSTRACT OF THE LIFE OF 
POPE PIUS FI. 7 








4 / CONCLUDED. | 
.» The plains. of Italy were not o 
blest theatre of Napoleon's niilitary:. glory; 


-& reputation which he began to lose the 
moment he gave up his right tothe awful 
title of Jacobin Emperor, and allicd himself. 


very Princes whom he had so often humiliae 
ted, despised, and deceived. _When he con- 
quered Italy, he kindled the flame of liberty 
inthe place of religious fanaticism. He 
maintained the right of insurrection for the 
people, that he might be invited to assist 
in driving from their thrones those Princes 
who, incapable of defending their subjects, 
} in fact merited their fate. He showed clem- 
ency to those who had been induced to revolt 


priests and nobles, while he profited by 
their tumults, by laying imposition on the 
cities and churches. While the forms of 
all the new governments whieh he establish- 
ed were democratical and constitutional, all 
his acts were arbitrary, and emanated from 
himeelf alone. ) 

Directory, alarmed at the dictatorial 
conduct of this General, who made con- 
quests, signed treaties, and regulated gov- 
ernments at his pleasure, sent General 
Clarke (the Minister of war under Louis 
XVIII.) as their representative to the army 
Buonaparte received him at Monteello, 
surrouuded by his staff ; and, without open- 
ing the credentialg which Clarke present- 
ed & him, he said, General Clarke ! if you 
come here resolved to act, write, and think 
as Iehallorder, you are welcome. 
you come to flay the shy on me, return 
stantly from whence you came. 

While he deceived the multitude by those 
democratic theories, which excited their 
hopes, but which his actions constantly be- 
lied, he showed that he secretly leaned to- 
wards the side of the rich and the noblesse, 
by the monarchial pomp which he main- 
tained. The patricians, however, and par- 


ine 


had appeared almost impracticable. 


many of the most clear-sighted [Italians be- 
lieved that Buonaparte’s project then was, 


Italy, and govern it as an independent Prince 
t gain venturing among the storms of the 
French Revolution ; and the pains which he 


our to that conjecture. 


ence of France. 


ses in Russia, he would have 


partments of the Empire. 


e 


conceive. Venice, 


Austria by a secret treaty, signed at thesame 
time by the same individual. 
set on foot by the Jesuits, ceased in Lom 
bardy the moment it was formed into a_ re 
public. But the Pope was unable to 
strain them in Rome; and some Cardin 
als, by opposing treason to treason, only pro 


one of the members of the French Directo 


tablish his favourite Deism throughout Eu 
rope: And his colleagues, 
keeping their armies at a distance 
France, appeared to favour his religiou 
views. The Directory 


were known to be irritated against th 


ted among the malcontents. In the mea 


time, the police, without the knowledge 
the Pope, raised a tumult, for the purpos 


tors. 





The French general Duphat, wh 
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J was believed to: be 


but it was there also that he acquired the}: 
repttation of a genius born, not merely. to} 
conqter, but to reform ahd govern nations} ri 


asa champion of Legitimacy, with those 
|inga from Heaven, to think seriously und * 


against him through the intrigues of the 


But if 


ticularly those of Milan, were never impo- 
sed on by his arts ; and though they accept- 
ed, and sometimes solicited, his favours, 
they bever vendered him any essential ser- 
vice, nor even testified the slightest grati- 
tude. He ceased to foment discord among 
the Italian States, as soon as he found those 
divisions no longer necessary to his views; 
and he succeeded at last in uniting the in- 
terests of six millions of Italians under the 
same laws,—an enterprise which, till then, 


_ While he was still but a general, and en- 
gaged in organizing the Cisalpine republic, 


to make himself master of a great part of 


without risking his fortune and fame, by a- 


took to awaken the spirit and military val- 
our of the Italians, certainly gave some col- 
However, from the 
moment of his fitst victory in Italy to the 
hour when he signed his abdication at Fon- 
tainbleau, he never ceased to keep the 
new governments of Italy, their laws, and 
even their opinions, under the direct influ- 
And it is now certain, that 
if he had not been prevented by his rever- 
incorporated 
the kingdom of Italy, ashe had already 
done the Roman territory, among the de- 


The changes which now took place in 
Italy, were such as no imagination could 
which had obtained 
peace as a sovereign power, bya public trea- 
ly signed by Buonaparte, was, after fourteen 
centuries of independence, made over to 


‘the revolts 
re. 
voked and hurried on that revolution they 


wished to avoid. La Reveillicre Lepaua, 


ry, seriously believed, that, if the Popedom 
were once destroyed, he would easily es- 


desirous of 
from 


sent emissarics to 
Rome, to tamper with some patricians who 


priests ; and money and arms were distribu- 
of 


of massacreing the French ana the conspira- 
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the chief of the 7 
tionists, was killed by some of the Pope’é 
soldiers. This was the signal for OT 
lace to fall uo the French and the’ 

Pi a et > sane e, at ¢ Bata 


tionists. Jogeph Bu 


: 


‘sion waa it ately taken of 

‘fiegotiation ius. was - i 

might. seized fy. his bed, forced into a cats ~ 
age along with a prelate, a senator, and a” 

servant, and was thus, at the. of 80; ara 


4 


in the 28d year of his pontificate,: condge-~’ 
ted.out of his territories to die in the midse — 
af a ferocious soldiery’ On beholdine the’ 
tricolor flig waving over the capital, he said 
with a sigh, Thiq is the aun‘vcraary of the’ 
day on which I wasraised to the Chair of” 
St. Peter. I have before had similar warne ° 
weep bitte’ly over my errors, which huve’ 
hastened the ruin of my freofle. “madk 
It is not our intention to trace the chan * 
ges that took place in Rome, and ‘in’ the 
Church, after the exile of Pius VI. We 
shall only remarks that the Ecclesiastical 
government, which, if it had not been for the 
Revolution, would have been obliged to dee © 
clare itself bankrupt, finds itself at present | 
almost free from debt, and.in possession’ of 
a great revenue, The ingenisuscontrivan-: 
ces by which this: has been effected, deserve 
notice. The French, whose main object 
was to collect money sufficient to pay their 
great armies, increased the issues of paper 
to the amount of thirty-six millions of pias 
ters, (8 millions Sterling), which they ree 
ceived in pafment of their contributions, 
and immediately exchanged for specie, at a 
loss. Ina few months this paper money 
fell into total discredit ;.the French ~ with 
drew it from. circulation ;declared @ banke 
ruptcy : and imputed the whole to the pres 
ceding administration of Pius VI. They 
then issued a new paper in assignats, down 
to the value of five sous ; but the successes . 
of the Allies obliging them to quit Italy for 
a whole year, this new paper fell of itself. 
As to the public debt, the. successor of 
Pius only paid to the holdets two-fifths of 
the interest at 3 per cent; and Napoleon, 
on uniting Rome to the French empire, 
would only recognise as capital that part on 
which interest has been paid—thos cun« 
ningly getting rid of three-fiftis of the dcbt. 
But the matter did not end here ; for, soon 
after, a decree was issued, that those ‘stock- 
holders, like the other creditore of the eme. 
pire, should receive 6 per cent.; and all 
that was exacted in return.for this munifi- 
cence, was the reduction of one half of their 
Capital ; of course only one-fifth remained 
due of the sams actually. deposited in the 
bank of the Pontiff. And Pius VII, on ree 
turning to Rome in 1814, not only. found the 
public debt nearly extinguished, and the 
paper replaced by gold, and silver, but the 
taxes augmented tenfold ; and, in place of 
diminishing them, his niinisters have since 
employed every expedient for their increase. 
The family of the reigning: Pope, however, 
has not participated in this prosperity, for he 
has had the virtue to leave them in their o« 
riginal poverty: while individuals, who, had 
been mere money dealers, have risen to the 
rank of Dukes. The ambition of aggran- 
dizing one’s relations, seems, after all, more 
pardonable than that carelesness which leaves 
the revenues of the State at the mercy of 
upstarts : and in spite of al] that has been 
said against nefotiem, what would Rome be 
at this day without the great families es- 
tablished by the former Pontiffs? It is be- 
lieved that a portion of the revenue raised 
by the Government is annually sent to Vien- 
na, in fulfilment of a secret article in the 
treaty which restored to the Church the 
three legations of Bologna, Ferrara, and Ra- 
venna.. Butno prince who purchases his 
territories can ever possess them in safety. 
—The garrison of Ferrara is Austrian, 

The Romans now regret Pius VI, not 
merely because they are discontented with 
their present vondition, but also because, 
with all his faults, Pius VI. really had vir 
tues ; and bacause the people always love 
those princes who are prodigal of the public 
money, and who exercise their despotism for 
-| the humiliation of the great. He displayed 
great magnanimity when he was dragged 
from his dominions. Qn his arrival at Sien- 
na, an earthquake threatened the ruin of the 
city ; and, instead of taking advantage of 
this event as directed against his impious 
opposers, he attributed it to his own wrongs 
towards God ; and issued a bull, in which, 
after releasing his subjects from their oath 
of allegiance, he recommended docility and 
submission to the laws of Providence and to. 
the new Government. He was conducted 
to the Convent of the Chartreuse, near Filo- 
rence, where, through the mediation of the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, he was for some 
time permitted to remain :—But he was not 
destined long to enjoy this’ repose. The 
French Directory, pursuing its cereer of 
injustice and invasion, in a few months wrest- 
ed his dominions from the Grand Duke, and 
conducted Pius, like a criminal,.into France. 
He was carried threugh the most populous 
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< eities of Beaty in open day 3 but his 
 peither 


the Pontiff bestowed 
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presence 
ed alarm, 


the enthusiasm offiberty pervaded all clas- 
ses, and who had long yarn appeesee. Oy 
his ministers, looked quigtly on ; an 
oe * be benediction — 
, f his carriage, prostrated theme 
oS er devotion befure the Chief of their 
religion. They seemed to have forgutten, 
that he. whom they now saw before them, 
was the very Sovereign whom they had se 
much detested, and agaist whom they had 
bo lately. risen in arms, No one made a 
movement to insult him ; and no dne breath- 
ed a sigh for his fate. The Dircctory, how- 
ever, fearing the cffect of his presence a- 
mong the French, did not permit him to 
proceed beyond Mont Cenis, and shut him 
up in the fortress of Briancon: But the 
advance. of the Allics in Piedmont, soon for- 
ced-him intoa new prison, and he was lodg- 
ed in the citadel of Valance where he en- 
dured many privations, which he bore with- 
out amurmur. A young man, the Count 
de Labrador, who acccmpanied him as Com- 
missioner of the King of Spain, exerted 
himself for the relief of the dying Pontiff ; 
and.a French lady had the courage to be- 
stow.on him the cares and consolations which 
were necessary in one so worn down by 
age, infirmity, and solitude. But the vicini- 
ty of Valance to Avignon, which before the 
reyolution had belonged to the Holy Sce, 
roused afresh the suspicions of the Directo- 
ry ; and they ordered Pius to be transported 
to Dijon. This was a severe blow ; but or 
being ordered to quit his pontifical habit, he 
summoned all his courage. He had always 
worn it ; and requesting to be carried in 
his chair, in full canonicals, before the French 
Commissioners, he said—J am ready to fol- 
lowyou: Ihave forgotten that J was one 
of the Monarchs of the earth ; bt the mints- 
try to which Providence has called me, 
ought not to finish but when I shall have 
rendered ufi my account to my Eternal 
Judge.—His legs had been swelled for ‘some 
weeks ; and the fear that he might die dur- 
ing the journcy, induced them to yield to 
the remonstrances of De Labrador against 
his removal. 
For some time past, remorse had given 
place in the breast of the Pope to the con- 
sciousness of having expisted his crrors. 
His prayers, which had long been accompa- 
nied with tears, were now uttered with con- 
fidence and serenity ; and he was filled 
with a calm resignation. His last days 
were the happiest of his life; and he sunk 
at last under the weight of age, rather than 
misfortune. “A palsy slowly consumed him ; 
avd he yielded up his life with the same 
courage with which be had renounced his 
greztness. Having during the eighteen 
months of his exile and imprisonment, been 
supported by chirities which he never so; 
licited, and always declined bat when abso- 
lutely necessary, he could bequexth noth- 
ing to his companions in misery, except a 
little linen, a few pious bovis, and the plate 
he had been allowed to retain for the per- 
formance of the ceremonies of religion. 
Yet, when he wasbreathing his last, he 
was toid he had no right to make a will, and 
that al} he had belonged to the nation whose 
prisouer be was !—He died about the end 
of August, 1799. after a longer reign than 
had fallen to any Pope since the time of St. 
Peter 
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THE MARSHAL AND THE SEA SERPENT; 
OR A PUZZLE FoR tHE MATHEMATICIANS, 
fn mathem te. he was greater 
Than Tycho Brahe, or Ersa Poser 3 
For he, by geometric scale, 
Could take the size of pots of ale; 
Resoive, by sines and tangents streight, 
If bread or butter wanted weight ; 
And wisely tell, what hour o? th’ day 
The clock does strike, by algebra. 
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Hepisras. 

In no country, perhaps, are the people so 
famous for new inventions. discoveries, and 
contrivances, asin ours Europeans do not 
give us due credit for our improvements in 
science, when they allow us no_ philosopher 
but Franklin. A humble farmer of New- 
Hampshire, has recently taught us a most 
easy and simple method of calculating she 
distance of the late comet. which he proved 
to be 4500 miles, white all the astronomers 
oi Europe have puzzied their heads about it 
to little purpose, and without agrecing in 
their results —This American method, the 
knowledge of which our sage -and learned 
editors of newspapers, with a discrimination 
and regard for science which does them in- 
finite honour, have taken care to diffuse in 
the most extensive manser, is nothing more 
than to consider the angle made by the dif- 
ferent bearing of the Comet in the morning 
and in the evening, as arising from tbe 
Giameier of the earth; or, in other words, 
that the angle of Ms rising or setting is the 
parallax of the contet, ‘his ingenious 
Fenticman woul, bo doubt, be abie to show. 
With equal eatrectness, the distance of any 
fixed stan ffom the Cart, frou similar data 
“L be distance of the suo tron us,to ascertain 
which puzzed the astronomers for ayes, 
might have been obtained by Uis method 
with the greatest case. Supposing the sun 
to rise due East, and to set duc West, the 
angics of its rising and seiting wouid be 90 
Cegrees Kast and Westot Nort 
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diameter of the earth for the base of a tri-" 
angle; lines drawn from each’end of that base; | 
90 degrees East and West, will form the | 
twe other sides; and the intersection of | 
these lines will determine the distance of the }. 
sun from the earth.” The only difficulty is, |: 
that as thesc lines would, run due North and 
South, they would never intersect each oth- | 
ol. rei 
Another. digcevery in geometry, equally . 
ingenious and original, has still more recently . 
been made by the marshal, in his calculation 
.of the length of the sea serpent ;—though 


wished in explaining the principles on which 
his method is founded, or the precise rules 
by which he obtained his result—He took 
the angle formed by two lines drawn from 
the head and tail of the serpent and meeting’ 
in the eye of the observer ; from which he 
deduced the length of the animal. The in- 
struments used for t:aing the angle were: 
his “ two Aands,” » hich are not the most ac- 
curate kind that might be imagined ;—though 
they strongly remind us of the “ three stakes” 
used in his observations by the New-Hamp- 
shire farmer. 
We beg leave to suggest, that as a process 
for obtaining such a result from such data is 
an important Gesideratum ia mathematics, 
the marshal wouid confer a great favour on 
the scientific world, by communicating his 
method at large. If this favour cannot be 
obtained, we would advise, that the following 
question should be proposed fpr solution, to 
the mathematical professor at Cambridge. 
If he should be unable to determine it, per- 
haps a liberal reward from the general gov- 
ernment, or adegree from the university, 
might induce the marshal to disclose his 
method of calculation. Or, we might levy a 
handsome contribution upon the visitants at 
Nabant, for this purpose ;—as we have a 
number of sturdy beggars here, admirably 
qualified, by nature and practice, fer raising 
the wind, and who have laboured in their 
vocation, for some months past, with adie. 
able effect. 

Tue QvEst:on. 
Given, the angle which two equidistant 
objects make with the eye of the observer 
(their distance from the observer being un- 
known) ; required, the distance of those ob- 
jects from each other. EUCLID. 
Nahant, Sept, 14. 
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ART OF CUTTING. 


FOR THE NEW-ENGLAND GALAIY, 

Mr. Ep:tor, 

In my last I spoke of a few of what 1 
thought justly chargeable folhes in general 
terms. I now propose to descend a little 
more into particulars. = 

The “ art of cutting,” although it may, as 
it should, be condemned by many, is never- 
theless understood and practised by a good- 
ly number of those who are not only:in their 
own Opinion, but in that of many others, 
possessed of guod understandings—and 
though there is not afforded here every fa- 
cility for the purpose, yet as many genuine 
cutters are met with in proportion to the 
population, in Cornhill and State Street, as 
in the more polished walks in Bond-Street. 

A. B. is himself poor. He has an uncle 
however who keeps his carriage, owns a 
large amount of stock, and at each quarter- 
ly dividend wears his beaver up, as a signal 
to the gentlemen of damp fingers in State- 
street who wish to get notes done, by which 
he makes 20 per cent on his dividends—and 
of course is in the full tide of successful ex- 
periment, as Mr Jeffersonwould say A B 
however appears to consider himself of much 
more consequence than. his uncle ; and 
though he has an impediment in his speech, 
he talks loud of foreign markets, prices of 
stocks, fluctuations of exchange ; aud keeps 
a counting room, where he does no business. 
An acquaintance of mine asked him one day 
if be knew a person of whom he had been 
speaking. “ {know him,” said he, “ he is 
a fine little fellow ; I used to Le well ac- 
quainted with him, but he is grown p—p 
—pocor, now, and I don’t sp—sp---spcak to 
him.” 

C.D had failed in trade many years ago, | 
and thinking himself above certain kirds of 
business, at which he might have obtained a 
tolerable if not an affluent living, and his 
friends not discovering in him talents above 
mediocrity, he became a strolling gentle- 
man---frequented the reading rooms by 
stealth, occupied a seat at bar-room fires by 
courtesy, and was not backward in express- 
ing his opinion on all subjects, and on all 
occasions. At last his friends took notice 
of him. They perceived that during the 
time he had been out of business he had ac- 
quired a wonderful volubility ; and after de- 
bating whether he would shine most in 
quality of town-crier, or as a gentleman of 
the hammer, they unanimously > decided in 
favour of the latter---and nothing: is\ better 
known now, than that this gentlemen is the 
most loquacious of his fraternity ; can take 
a bid when none is given-- or that he can 
trace every case of yellow fever to the Ha- 
vana. No one understands better -than C. D. 
since he has risen in society, the art of cut- 
ung- When he meets a former acquaint- 
ance he will make use of the whole force of | 
his talents in order to effect his ‘purpose ; 
and if looking over his friend’s head, or at 
something very particular on she opposite 
side of the street does not product @ cut, 
aud his acquaintance insists on speaking to 
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tesort; and calls 


but by few. 
other day, G. H. entered, and after making 
such an inclination that I feared he would 
never get upright again, and drawing the 
corners of his mouth nearly under his stif- 
fened cravat, he asked ‘ave you got me 
beille ?" 1 could not help smiling, and at 
the same time regretting that he had not a 
friend to inform him how much too far he 
carried the haut ton. 


fies 


4 > 
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»E. F. b4s had the benefit of a ‘good edu- 
eation, and does not lack understanding ; 
but by loitering and laughing at the corners 
of the streets, he had ‘lost his reputation 
and his practice---I was going to: say. his 
Greek, but that/I believe-he lost when Dr. 
Johnson lost his great estate in Yorkshire —. 
and became absolutely puor ; he however re- 
tains his Latin. [t was observed. :hat, dur- 
ing the period of his poverty he was re- 
markably affable. He had no sooner, low- 


he has not been so particular as could be even obtained a-situation toleradly lucrative; | 


han one would have thought he had Rot. the 


art of cutting hy heart; and though now 
‘in his dress and appearance: he . has. all the’ 


looks of a past buck, yet, one cannot but be 
convinced on seeing him, thut he conceives- 


| himself possessed of all the fascinations of a 
young dandy. | 


G. H. has just left college. Not satisfied 
with the acquirements he has there obtain- 


ed,‘and the accomplishments he has been a- 
ble to pick up—during vacations, in his in- 
tercourse with his friends in town, he has 


contracted a habit of pronunciation which if 
not unigue, 1 hope sincerely, is practised 
Being in a tailor’s shop the 


Shall I say one word of editors? Their 


industry is certainly commendable—but the 
practice of some, of making every peragraph 
inserted in their journals undergo a thorou;:h 
reformation, however-well it may have stood 


before, does not always add to our literary 
reputation, nor their owncorrectness. There 
is no paper more free from this fault than 
the Weekly Report, of which IT am happy 
to sce frequent notices in the other papers 
—and I agree with others that the * modes- 
ty with which it is conducted causes it to 
merit the very high encomiums that have 
been bestowed upon it.” 
eR Oia 
REMARKS ON A NEW SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 
From the lotellectual Repository. 
GENTLEMEN, : 

As your valuable Miscellany is a vehicle 
for the communication of subjects relating 
to the cultivation of the mind, I am induced 
to offer to your notice, and that of your 
readers, a few remarks on a new system of 
Education, invented by a German of the 
name of Pestalozzi, which borders so strong- 
ly on the practical principles of the New 
Jerusalem, that I feel confident it requires 
only to be known to be universally adopted 
* Pestalozzi’s system of education appears 
as superior to those of Bell and Lancaster, 
as the kernel of a nut is to the shell that 
encloses it, for it traces every thing from 
its ultimates to its essence,—-from its effect 
to cause,—and he shews the Divine Being 
to be the only existent. In his arithmetic 
he takes occasion to illustrate the Unity of 
the Godhead, by shewing that all numbers 
are composed ef units, By which he great- 
ly simplifies this branch of education; and 
teaches the composition and decomposition 
of numbers in a novel but luminous manne’. 
His first aim ‘is to discover a child's identity 
of character, and, having found that, he 
commences to build upon it: and, although 
he has educated upwards of a thousand 
children, he has never met with one who 
was incapable of recciving instruction. 

He has published his system of education 
inthe French language, which has been 
partly translated into Engtish ; and a school 
is opened in Ireland conducted agreeable to 
it : but as it is impossible to give even an 
outline of so extensive a system in the lim- 
its of your Repository, I shall conclude 
these remarks, by the introduction of a let- 
ter I have just received from a friend who 
has gone out to Yverdun, in Switzerland, 
where Pestalozzi is established, for the sole 
purpose of receiving his personal instruction, 
and returning to England to open a semina- 
ry for the instruction of youth. H. 


Yverdun, 25th July, 1818. 
Dear Sir, 

In giving you some little insight into the 
views of those who are developing the 
‘youthful miid in this institation, I cannot 
do better than make an extract from a work, 
which I have endeavoured to put into En- 
glish : it was originally written in German,, 
and then translated into the French, from 
which I have taken it; of course the ideas 
belong to the author, Pestalozzi. “In the 
circle of human knowledge, man, as a com- 
pound being, is the central point of a double 
world—of an exterior and physical world, to 
which the three kingdoms of nature belong. 
the eartu which contains them, and all extee 
rior nature,—and of an interior world, tntel- 
lectual and moral, which, proceeding from 
the faculties and the powers of our nature, 
contains all the circle of the connexions of 
man, and of his duties towards himself, to- 
wards his feilow-creatures, and towards God, 
The child showd be no more a stranger to 
this interior worid, than de is a stranver to 
the exterior or physical world The intcllec- 
tual cultivation must be accompanied by cul 
vation of sentiment. The physical powers 
should also be developed, in order that this 
body may be able to perform what the mind 
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orders.” You. will. er ‘the: « 
that the sentiments vse one ¥ 36 
and progress of ‘education are proundei 
have a great agreément with those of gui 


; ‘Not aware that th 
works of Swedenbirg'sre known in thee 
setts, the ideas cannot be any ‘a . 
such es are ever flowing | 

“Pountain of Truth ei flowing from 
| who are in search oFit for: 
as well as thutofimankind: _ 
Pest dlozzi ‘himeelf is a man 


aon wees 


A heart filled with love oan os 
head always acting in unison with that h ae 
and hands, though feeble ..with. . cart 
moment in motion to manifest j % ye ong 
ons of his mind : his life is nothing b vee 
‘nto dine ne a 
id not know even the: idea of j % 
much less how to bring it csi Heo 
can really paint the man; he must be ‘seen 
to be known, and his: personal influence felt 
ere his character or his. goodness can be 


The whole di 
bis ‘tpanods den whole difference between 


England is this, that he developes iti 
rior Principle, and makes ee 
or fashion the-exterior : he strikes at the 
mind, and avoids the memory as much 
possible ; his object is to make all education 
intuitive, hothing to be given by way of abe 
straction. The children ure to. be kept at 
the first principles of. every part of instruc. 
tion, until the principles themselves ‘are 
live 10 ~ we and being once called into ; 
aCtion they will gain th by the: eee: 
cises shan: Sather? serene hy vee “eee, 
When the interior, intellectual, thinkine. 
reflecting, or reasoning principle is brought: 
to life, (as. these: terms. mean one and the’ 
same Idea.) they Congider the true nature r 
man to be ta ofteration, but until this point is 
attaineG they look on man to be only ag ani- 
mal, or in the sensible life ; Pestalozzi di. 
vides man into three parts, the heart thé 
head, and the hauds: he divides instruction 
‘nto two parts, cultivation and discipline, 
Uhe means that ought to be used are spirity.. 
al und mechanical. The heart, in which the 
affections are placed, must be first attended 
to: it is first in order, and must. therefore 
goveen all the rest: when the affections are 
rightly directed; the perceptions are clear, 
and the manifestations just. This. triple se- 
ries of end, cause, and effect, cannot change, 
because all’ nature acts by the same rule. 
The eternal laws are.oaly to be put in.opera- 
tion by one. means, that is,. by. taking care 
that they are not-absteucied ; they ate “al- 
ways in act, and man alone is the only crea- 
ted being that opposes them ;-and.it is this 
opposition which causes all the misciief, 
and darkens the understanding of-our nature. 
‘Ie would be the greatest Llessing our 


| country could receiv® should the system of’ | 


instruction followed here be adopted: J 
shall do all in my power to interest some of 
var good people, that they: may no longer 
delay promoting a meusure, the resut. of 
which cannot fail ofbeing good. It would 
be invaluable if any body of men, who ure 
acting for the benefit of others, could. send 

out here a person who '3§ conversant with the 

German language, to converse with M. Pes- 
talozzi in hie own tongue, and publish the 

whole of the ideas he receives on the sub 
ject of Education : every word he utters, 
connected with this subject, has a’ worth 

which can only be justly esteemed, when the 

fact is made evident on infants themselves. 

He is unable, from his age, to write much, 
nor has he method enough to put his ideas 
in that sort of order which ie proper-fer the 
press: but his researches into. human nature. 
have been so profound, that what he says: 
has a sterling value in it, that cannot, be o- 
verturned by al] the sophistry that can be 
brought forward. Every individual “would 
do well, in the sphere. in which he moves, 
to interest his neighbour on the subject of 
Education, and by this means create a sen- 
sation, powerful and operative. Pestalozzt 
calls mankind to look at the improvement in 
all branches of science, all branches of agri- 
culture, in short, there is nothing that we cal 
discover but what has made some advances 
towards perfection, but the general system 
of education remains the same ;_ this has not 
in any way kept pace with the arts. He 1s 
completely and decidedly against the dead 
languages ; in no case would he give them 
but where the. youth’s future life will abso- 
iutely require their use. He says they dead- 
en the spirit ; no one. speaks to the infant = 
these tongues, the organs of hearing are 
not excrcised, and it is hardly passibie to 
reach the intellectual faculty by the means 
of the eyes alone. A living being must have 
all his powers put in action ; he must be 
acted upon by other living beings ; he mast 
‘be made to perceive mentally, as well as .to 
feel sensibly. Nothing that is inanimates: 
such asa book ora siga, can reach the ite- 
rior of man; and what does not, reach bis 
interior, is not intuitive, thercfore not com 
municative. He says, the notes in the books 

of music placed on a piano forte, have “#8 
much power of melody in them. and cao ° 

themacives as easily produce harmony, 8% ® 
book, or the study of the dead langusge® , 
themselves, can awaken the natural powef 0 
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© ip drawing his attention away from the sub 
_ gance and directing it to the shadow; it Is 
4 making him a parrot instead of a man.: it 
4 hinders bis thoughts and deadens his spirit :; 
© he is of course employed in Icarning to read, 
~ and as he cannot take his mind from the sign, 
- or the combinations of signs, he has not the 


+ Things alone, with the human voice, he de- 


__ goch is communicated by such means, how 
. goch more would be communicated if these 
© jndivicuals were acquainted with 


goduce sound, so does a lan 

gion of the human veice to: pub@ric vibrate 
penetrate through the senses into the 
gnderstanding. He asks, in what manner 
the mother, nursc, or servant maid. 
ech a Child to speak ? Does not the human 
gice, with the image, do all? If then so 






thei8 own 
| powers, and used them propertly : He de- 
E dares that nature has no alpbabet, and that 
~ give achild an alphabet to study -before he 
| as learnt somewhat of the nature of things, 
sub- 


_ | tojece sound, so: doen weait the 
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dificult to nizzle the truth, much more; jpublic disgust. 
, in a republich, where eloquence is am undieputed 
passport to every honour.—where the very .genius of 
remblies, whore movements must be sh we and ies 
by the eloquence SGdtprahin. ob wink ce ee 
legitimate arencs for the dieplay of that divine art — 
m a University, too, the most ancient, and by far the 
most eminent, of thore which adorn that republic. — 
we uced but name the Professorship. of Rhetorick and 
Oratory, to have its importange felt and acknowk 
The vacancy of that Professorship we have all lament- 
ed 3 but we did not view the continuance of that va- 
cancy‘as an evil so insufferable, as it wou'd be fo have 
the place filled by a person in any way unsuitable. 
We did think that so important an office ought to be 
filled with great caution and after : 


such offices are by no means becoming more scarce ; 
—the office then, may surely be filled es well next year, 
or the year afler.or ten years bence, as at this moment. 
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were seen in great abendamce. It was. not ancomman 
tosee in the swampy lsods tufts of shunk's cabbage, 
vulgstly 20 exiled, which relieved the samences of the 
prospect, amd cave a variety to the fragrance. of. the 


the medical properties of thie: plant, as well. as: its 
scientific ame, may copsult Dr. Bigelow’s Medical 


Cornhill, printers and booksellers to the faculty of 
Harvard College. Mem. To carry with ‘us,’ on ‘our 
next exctrsion, a Botanical Dictionary. 
The farmers were very communicative and appear- 
ed to be bappy im their situation. They made no 


| Botany, published by Commings aud Hiltiard, No. 3, ] 
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jeast idea of the subject he is studying. 


clares to be the only means of intuitive com- 
munication ; and that when this method is 
taken, the mind ripens fast, because two sen- 
ses are in action, and thts without any fa- 
tigue tothe bedy or person, the child being 
po more able to resist or hinder the opera- 
tion on him, than he can prevent the light 
from shining. Pestalozzi makes a strong 
zppeal to all mothers ; he says, they are the 
first end nearest representatives of God, on 
earth ; they have a power over their chil- 
dren of which they know nothing, because 
they clo not know themselves, therefore they 
seldom use it; that itis by them alone that 
human nature can be improved While they 
have infants, in a state of infancy they might 
awaken the seed of cternity in them, and 
give it onlv to God to ripen during the re- 
snsir.der of this life, -The domestic circle 
he declares to be the school of heaven, 1 1s 
because in that alone that all the heavenly 
affections are first awakened ; it is in that 
alone that they should find their expansion, 
and it is in that zlone that the first dawn of 
humanity should be manifested. 

I have thought it my duty to put you in 
possession of some of the ideas that are in 
action on at least a hundred boys, and the ef- 
fects of which are very evident. If your so- 
ciety will take any measures regarding this 
system, J will do all in my power to aid your 
views. Pestalozzi speaks only German ;— 
his works are in German ;---therefore it 
must be through the means of this language 
that he can be communicated with. He 2a 
d:esses all men of every sect and party ; he 
unfolds himself to those who are seeking 
truth ; therefore, he may be said to unite 
with the good of all. Command my servic- 

be useful to you, and believe me, 
Your's in best bonds, iP. c. 
——————— EEE 
BOSTON : 
FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 17, 18:9. 





On the subject discussed in the following co:mmuni- 
cation we feel no other interest than the sentiment 
which generally pervades the public mind—a desire to 
see Harvard College the first of literary institutions. 
By admitting it we gratify po personal or individual 
feeling ; and should it Jead to @ controversy, remarks 
in reply shall Gnd a free admission in the Galaxy. 


To THF : 
OVERSEERS OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


The seminary over which you are the legal gnardi- 
ans.is the pride and ornament of our Jand. Itis a living 
monument of the piety end learning ef our ancestors, 
end ofthe enxious forethought with which they laid 
the foundations of civil society 1, this new empire. 
To its auevicions influences we believe may be traced, 
all the peculiar excellencies of New England manners 
and morals. Indeed, all classes of men amongst us 
are faliy aware, thut they are benefited, at least in- 
directly and circuttously. by this venerable institution, 
and they are in the hatit of naming A awonzst thore 
public distinetions of which they have a right to boast, 
in the same manner as they do their form of civil gov- 
ernment, the valour of thei revolutionary patriots, or 
the achivenents of their navy. 

Feeling this honest pride, and a deep interest in the 


affairs of this university ;—viewing it as a Tich legacy, | 


accumulated through a succession of ares. bequeath- 
ed by our forefathers as a public blessing for ali theer 
pesterily ~—we believe thet it cannot be imj a per to 
suggest certain important considerations inteiation to 
the institution,’whose concerns you admunister. We 
readily admit, that you must uliemalciy decide upon 
the propriety of your own measures ; but in coming 
to a decision, tis gour duty, as itis that of al! who 
ect by de‘egated authority, to hear the suggeztions, the 
arcuments, the opinions, of those for whose benebt 
they are invested with evthority, ond hy whom they 
ere rirfualiy, conetitutec. And when we say, ¢m- 
phaticaily, itis your duly to do so, we do not — 
to imply, that you would not cheerfully do it. We 
have the fullest confidence, that you have nothing 
atheart but the real intereets of the University, so far 
+< your conduct as overseets is concerned; and we 
ure only anxious, Jest’ you ehould not ascertam the 
actual state of fects and of publick opinion. 
Ins community so happy apd so busy ae ours, there 
zre few who have leisure atd inclization to withdraw 
their aftention from their individual vocetions, and to 
t cstow it upon matters of a publick nature ; still emal- 
ler is the number of those, who devote any considera- 
tile portion of their time and attention to watching 
the progrese of our publick literary institutions. lu 
matters of such jigh-concern, where s0 few devote 
sitention, because so few feel conscious of being able 
‘0 comprehend and to decide, it 15, indeed, of great 
importance, that (Le opinion and riews of this select 
few should be fuily developed and canvassed. 
The subject, to which we are about to direct your 
attention, and to which we doubt not you will cheer- 
{ully accompany us, is the Professorship of Rhetorick 
ane Gretory in Harvard University. We pledge our- 
selves, that the opinions which we are about to ad- 
vance are thore of THE prBLicx.—that they are UNI- 
VERSAL amongst all who are competent to decide, and 
who habitually contemplate the grand interests of the 
University. A small circle of personal friends, who 


@ave never turned their eyes outward from that litle 
circunference. and have shrunk from the contagion of 
real public opinion, way profess to deceive themselves 


While, on the other hand, the office once filled, no 
space for repentance remains ;—if a more eminent 
scholar, of finished orator, should arise, he cannot be 


ers, in the capacity of professor, for the incumbent, 
however unworthy or inferior, holds his office dering 
good behavior. If the choice is an unfortunate one, 
it must, in the common course of things, be submitted 
to, at least till we and our children have pasted off the 
stage. 

We were occupied in such considerations as these, 
and the subject had begun to invite publick discussion, 
when it was suddenly announced, that the Corporation 
of the University had, so faras depended on them, 
filled the vacancy. If this be true, which we beg leave 
still to doubt, there are, certainly, circumstances at- 
tending the affair, which require explanation. The 
Corporation must have met at an wnusual time, the 
racafion, and such a meeting would have the appear- 
ance of precipitation, avd this precipitation could 
have no other possible motive, but to put an end to 
publick discussion upon a subject, upon which they 
eught, above all things, to have desired and invited a 
full disclosure of publick opinion. We know that 
the Corporation could not act from anworthy motives, 
and we are not alone in believing, that the unexpect- 
ed aununciation ofachoice was the device of the 
friends of the young gentleman supposed to be elected 
to the Professorship. : PERICLES. 


(To BE CONTINTED.) 


A NINE DAYS RIDE IN THE COUNTRY. 
IN CONTINDATION. 

Having spent but a short time in dressing, or, as 
Lord Chesterfield would say, in sacrificing to the 
Graces, we began our second day’s ride. Passing 
from Westborough to Worcester, we remarked the 
same uniformity of appearance in the road, and the 
adjoining fields and meadows, which had delighted us 
the preceding day. The muaquetoes, it is true, were 
a little less sociable ; a circumetagce which we could 
account for in no other manner than by supposing that 
they participated in the sentiments and feelings of 
some of the good biped inhabitants of those regions, 
and kept themselves more at howe on that day, it be- 
ing Sunday. 
We saw nothing remarkable during this morning’: 
ride but a conple of pedestrian travellers whom we 
overtook in a very solitary place, barefooted, with 
their shoes in their hands. They had little of the ap- 
pearance of footpads, and excited no apprebensions of 
@anger. We passed them unmolested. Several Jarge 
fields of buck-wheat presented themselves to our in- 
spection, and by a surprisiug association of ideas, 
brought to mind a breakfast of buck-wheat cakes, or, 
as the yulcar call them, flap-jacks. 
The hour of seven saw us in Worcester. We had 
intended to give a particular description of this place 
—its public buildings, natural and civil history, &c. 
for the benefit of our readers who reside there—but, 
as before said, it was Sunday and no time to make ob 
setvations. We can however inform them, that we 
passed the court-house and bank, both of which were 
shut, though the barbers’ shops were open and throng- 
ed with customers. It is much to be lamented that 
ovr tour of observation was so short in Worcester ; 
for we know that a copy of what we are now writing 
is to be la! up in the archives of the Antiquarian So- 
ciety ; and bad our bistorical and philosophical re- 
searches been completed as we intended, our name 
mist have been recorded in capitels among the bene- 
factors of that institution. ; 

After breakfasting (we always breakfast ehen we 
are hungry in the morning) we pursued our journey 
through Holden and Rutland to Barre. We saw 
great numbers of people on their way to meeting. 
amongst whom, no doubt, were legislators and generals, 
and ve ry possibly, hogreeves, sergeants and corporals ; 
but having never held any office in a legislative or 
military corps, we could not recognize any one as an 
old acquaintance. As we oeften make remarks, we 
bere remarked that ‘among these honest fellows, there 
might be * village Hampdens,” ‘* mute inglorious 
Miltons,” and * guiltless Cromwells,” whom, 


“To read their h‘story in a nation’s eyes, 
“ Their lot forbade a 


Mem. To eet ourself int~ the house of representatives 
next year, proviced there shoul® be a vacancy by any 
one of the present board getting into the senate. This 
may require some manezement, but modest assurance, 
with a portjon of perseverance, has accomplished ob- 
jects equally magnificent. 

We arnved in Barre, just in time to be disappointed 
in ovr intention cf atlending public worship—the 
services having been begun about ten minutes; and 
knowing thet a bustle would necessarily be occasioned 
by the eppearance of strangers of our standing and 
figure, amonzst them, we thought it best to let the 
congregation proceed im their employment without 
interruption, wile we should refresh, and pursue our 
journey. 

Leaving Parrs, we passed through Petersham to 
Atho] ; but we regret to say, (and we know that the 
reader will sympathize m the sorrow.) the remainder 
of the day being rainy, prevented any observation on 
the roads or the state of agriculture. 

We bez to introduce here a few general remarks, 
applicable to all the towns we passed between Boston 
and Athol, a distance of about seventy miles. The 
fields of corn were universally green, and the same 
singular hue was spread over the meadows and pasture 
lands, except bere and there a few spots which had 
been ploughed up for the purpose of sowing winter 
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secured to give the pubdlick the benefit of those pow- 7 


4 knocking down the walls of the garden where the 


comphints of the want of a market for their produce ; 
though it was not rare to hear the expression of a/ 
gloomy anticipation that their pigs would come to a | 
bad market in Boston the ensuing winter; it being a 
general opinion that the alarming increase of Jews in 
the metropolis,—notwithstanding the labours of the 
female missionary society to convert them to Christ- 
ianity,—would put an entire stop to the consump- 
tion of pork. . > apa Ls 
More heveafter, “if accéptable.” (4 If any 
shall doubt the correctness of our decision apon the 
question whether these Sketches be acceptable cr not, 
they may satisfy themselves by convening our readers, 
(not subscribers) at the Atheneum, or either of the 
Insurance Offices in State-Street, and taking the Yeas 
and Nays. 
‘ sindnpiniiiie’ ~ 424: 

THE NORTHERN WHIG. __ 
The editor of the Northern Whig, published at. 
Hudson, N. Y. will please to accept our thanks for the 
paper he sent us cl the 7th inst. and for the article 
which it contains about the Litch&eld North Associa- 
tion, the rev. Mr. Parker, the Galaxy and its editor, 
&c. &e.—a composition undoubtedly intended to } 
operate near home. To us, who live at so great a dis- 
tance’from where the _ aa 
“ Fire burns and cacidron bubbles,” 
we donot perceive that “ there is death in the pot.” 
If wehad cntertained ény doubts of the propriety of 
the course we pursue as an editor, they would long 
since Lave been dissipated, by seeing so niany block- 
heads labouring to reproach and misrepresent us. The 
information which the Whig contains relative to the 
editor of the Galaxy is not new, to us, and we appre- 
hend cannot be very important to his readers: It 
would give us pleasure to reciprocate the intended 
civility ; but, (‘beggars that we are,” in facts) we 
knownothing about the editor of the Whig, save what 
we get from his paper. By that it appears that his | 
name is Corss; but whether he has ever been known 
by afly other appeltation, we are ignorant, nor would 
we give much to be instructed on this pvint. For 
several. months after the commencement of our 
editorial career, we exchauged papers with him ; but 
finding many of our original articles conveyed (in a 
mannet which some would call sealing) into his 
| columns without acknowledzement, we discontinued 
the exchange ; for with an incorrigible thief we desir- 
ed oo communication. 
As to ithe reverend Mr. Parker, on whose account 
Mr. Corss’s seusibility is so deeply wounded, we assure 
him that al] our knowledge of him is derived from his 
“Froscription delineated,” and no representation of 
his conduct has been given in the Galaxy, that can- 
not be justified, as we believe, from evidence in that 
book. We are not convinced that the notice of the 
book and its author can be called “ offcious” or 
“wanton” in any other sense than al) reviews, and 
paragraphs, or even Mr. Corss’s notice of our remarks, 
may be said to be * officious” and *‘ wanton.” We 
camie honestly by the book, and gave an opinion, 
honestly, upon its contents; and it is a matter of 
perfect indifference whether the author and his friends 
are pleased or offended. 
We dismiss the subject by offering one more remar'x, 
suggested by a re-permsal of Mr. Parker’s book. He 
wili find it extremely difficult to persuade people in# a 
belief that the Litchfield Association (with whom it is 
presumed we shall not be supposed to act in concert) 
would persecute with such unrelenting perseverance, 
one of their own body, without some cause that is not 
developed in bis statement. 





“HUNG BE THE HEAVENS WITH BLACK.” 
A leng account of the obsequies of the duke of 
Richmeud, copied into the Boston papers from those 
of Caneda, concludes— 


« Thes were interred the remains of the Most Noble 
and Pussant Prince Charles, Duke of Richmond 
Lennox, and Aubigny, Knight of the Most Noble 
Order of the Garter, Governor in Chief and Com- 
mander of the Forces in and over the British Posses- 
sions ia North-America.” 


What an afflict.ng loss to this world is the removal of 
so much mpjesty, puissance, grace, and nobility ! It 
is wonderful that the planets of our system can perform 
their wanted revolutions. : 





THINGS IN GENERAL, 


A seriovs Rict took place in Philadelphia on the 
Sth inst. Michel, a Frenchman, had advertised the 
ascent of a balloon, between Zend 4 o'clock. Not 
having it in perfect readiness, the ascent was delayed 
ti near 6, when much impatience was manifested 
by the crowd, which at length terminated by their 


balloon was in preparation, the destruction of the 
balloon and the burning of the pavillion. Some of 
the rioters have been apprehended aid secured for 
trial. The conduct of the rioters is said to have been 
not only criminal but unprovoked. 

Steam Boat ACCIDENT. The steam boat Phenix 
was burnt en Lake Champlain, on the morning of the 
5th inst. The passengers and bands amounting to 
46, were al) in bed, except the pilot and two or three 
others. By mea?’ of boats and benches they were 
all but five saved, 294 @frived at Burlington io the 
course of the day. 


Cousterrsit {mitatioss, (says 8 Baltimore pa- 
per,) of the half dollar coi of the United States are ia 
circulation. 


Mr. Govntar, the British reformer in Upper 
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they will find it 
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SSasonic Calendar. 
Regular Communticalion e La tees, 
TF in Bosten and the vicinity, for the ex¥¥iMg . ; 


St. Paul’s R. A. C.. Boston, Teesday. * 
el 


Warriages. . 
In this town, yesterday morning, the Rev Richard 
. Storrs, Jr. of Braintree, to Miss Harriet Moore, of 
oston. i i og 
In Salem, Mr. James S. Hodgkias to Miss Elizabeth 
_ Brown.—Mr. Samuel M'lntire, to Miss Sally Bai- 
ye 
in Newburyport, Rev. Samue] Clark, ef Province- 
town to Miss Sarah Wizggl:sworth.. 
In Nantucket, Mr. Wm. 8S. Hussay, to Miss Eunice « 
Myrick, Daaghter of Capt, Peter Coffin Myrick —Capt. 
Henry I. Defrees, of this town, to Miss Elizabeth 
Coffin. 








In this town, on Saturday, widow Susannah Brown, : 
aged 64, of typhus fever.—Hannah E. Simpson, 3» 
weeks, of quinsy.—Child of William Sargent, aged 11 
months, dysentery. On Sunday, Mrs. Sally Whéeler, 
malignant fevet,—WVr. William Killeran, of Friendship, 
Me. aged 31, apoplexy.—Mes, Lucy Roberts, aged 
29, mort:fication.— Virs. Betsy Pratt, aged 29, of con- 
eumption.—Samuel W. Wilkins, aged 7 vears, of ma- 
lignant fever.—Sophia E. Cole, aged 15 months dysen-. 
tery.—On Monday Rhoda Gardiner, (a black) aged 
45, consumption. —Tuesday, Mr. Charies C. Dana, a- 
ged 20, malignant Fever.—Mr. George Berry, of Fox- 
borough, aged 40, malignant.—Dorcas Lake, aged 27, 
typhus fever.—Elizabeth G. Russell, 18 months, can- 
ker.—Mr. Joseph Pallies, aged 44, consumption.—Miss 
Emeline Hunt, aged 16, oldest daughter of Mr. Mat- 
thew M. Hunt. Ow Wednesday, Joseph Hayward, 
aged 20, typhus fever; Wm. Frost, a native of Eag- 
land. do. ; Sarah C. Th@mpson. aged 10 months, drop- 
sy ; Michael Doyle, aged 16 months, dysentery. In 
Groton, On Safaaday last, Rev. Joshua Hantington, 
Pastor of the Old “outh Church in this town, aged 32. 
His remains were entombed on Monday. a fas 
a) 
_ dAivheneum, No. 60. 
ent published by MUNROE & FRANCIS, 
No. 4, Corntall, The ATHENEU Wi; or Spirit 
of the English Wagarines,containing—Relics of 
Superstitions—Ship of the Dead; Carib Chief, a vew 
tragedy ; Bowdich’s Travels; The Penny Wedding; 
Church of Geneva; Sketches -of a tour in Fr-ace ; 
Remedy for burns; Cornwall’s dramatic scenes and 
other poems ; Portrait of Francis Jeffrey ; Hermit in 
London ; Shepherd's Calendar; Varieties; Poetry; 
Intelligence. \ Sept. 16. 


Christian Disciple, No. 4. 
NEW SERIES ‘< 

UST published. by WELLS & LILLY, Coart- 

Street, No. 4, of the CHRISTIAN DISCIPLE, 
and TaroLecica, Review, new Series, containing— 
History and character of Doddndge’s Seminary ; on 
Farmer’s Hypotbesis respecting our Lord’s Tempta- 
tion.; ov the use and meaning of the phrase « Holy 
Spirit ;°° Ilustration of John xiv. 31; Correspondence ; 
Thoughts on the prospects of Religion ; on the love 
of the world ; Meekness ; Titles of our Lord ; Eich- 
horn’s Ode to the Prophets; Review— Memoirs of Mrs. 
Cooper; Rev. J. Bartlett's Sermon.; Professor Stu- 
art’s Letters to Mr. Channing ; Intelligence, &c. 

Sept. 17. 


Tickets Rising ! 
ie Grand Plymouth Beach Lottery, which com- 
mences drawing the 20th of next month ; they are 
for sale, in a varicty of numbers, by 
Benjamin Huntington, 
No. 21, Exchange Street, 
at the original price of $10, Wholes—$2,75, 4ths— 
$1.50 8ths—nntil the Ist of Oct. when they will RISE 
to $11 Wholes—$3 4ths—1,75 Sths. This Lottery is 
the only one now on the carpet in New-Engiand, and 
w ill go on briskly and be completed with despatch. 
Now is the best time to buy, and for Prizgs, 
cali at the OLD STAND—B. HUNTINGTON?’S, 
*.* Orders by Mail, or otherwise, promptly exected. 
tt Regular lists of the drawing will be kept and 
every information given. f 


Military Musical Instruments. 

R yi received, and for sale at the MUSIC S.4- 
LOG.N, &c. No. 34, Market-Street,—up stairs—~ 
TWO CASES, containing 


MILITARY C BUGLES, 


with B Crooks ; ne 
ROYAL KENT RUGLES, 


with six kevs ; 


ELEGANT BRASS BUGLES ; 
Military Trumpets & Horns, 
B, C. & E flat CLARIONETTS ; 

. C, and D FIFES ; 
BASSOONS, &c. 
AtsSo on band a General Assortmeut of MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS, viz: 
VIOLINS ; BASS VIOLS; 
FLUTES, with from one to six keys ; 
PIANO FORTES, eithee of London or Boston 
Manufacture ; 
STRINGS and REEDS for various Instruments ; 
Evecisa or Spasise GUITARS ; 
INSTRUCTION BOOKS for Violia, Fiute, Clar- 
ionett, Flageolet, Trumpet, Bass Viol, and Pia- 
no Forte ; ; 
Violin Bows, Clarified Rosin, Tuning Forks, &c. &c. 
PIANO FORTES 10 ter by the 
Quarter or year, and eid ones taken iu part payment 
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Cunada, it is said in the Ningara Glether, passed the 
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LYRA BOREALIS. 


+ FOR 


Im THIS PARK VALE OF SORROW. 





HE NEW-ENGLAND GALAX? 


In this dark vale of sorrow when hope has deceived, 

And we sigh o’er the tale we too fondly believed, 

How often does memory ber pleasures impart, 

And shed a bright halo to solace the heart. 

Even now to my view a sweet vision appears ; 

I catch the illusion, and joy e*en to tears— 

The pleasures of memory float on my sieht ; 

And the scenes of my boyhood are Jovely and bright. 

1 recall the sweet hours when I languish’d to rove, 

With the beautiful daughters of friendehip and love ; 

1 beheld the fatr maids like the twins of the roe, 

With their bright beaming eyes and their bosoms of 
snow. 


It breaks—bright illusion ! O, why hast thou fied ?. 

To tell me the hopes of my boyhood ar- dead! 

Vet oft will it shine throuch the vista of vears, 

To warm this <old borom and brighten mv tears. 
ALONZO. 
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FOR THE NEW-ENGLAND GALAXY. 
SPY-1~-SPY-!. 
Mother Goose's Melodies. 
Comr give me my spy elass—My epy glass so famous, 


‘My iam’d “mast head spy glass,” hand quick, do ye 


ree, 

By which f con te}! a ncurtein from a mouse 

A wammoth con lend or a serpent at sea. 

Zounds ! how my ford elase has iV’umin’d m¥ optics. 

I thought the sea serpent a Sew-Frneland hoax, 

But new I con swallow tike Chinese with chopsticks, 

Serrent, bunches ard all—like other wise folke, 

Come Madam—Cone—Ave come two hunered more, 

Come from T yna and Nahant and assist me to spy, 

Come Coachee—Drive Crachy—down snug to the 
shore, 


And sing cut, Coachee, singe—“* Oh his glistening eye.” 


Coachee, Dearee, and daughters, see better than me, 

And two hundred Lynn eye balls like awls keen and 
bright, 

With my fam’d mast head spy glass, shall make me to 
be 

Another Scotch seer, with my fecond sight. 


% Ah, Papa, he moves”—Child ; I see him more too ; 
** See his bunches, Papa”—J spy them quite plain ; 
“¢ His head’s out of water, Paps”— Zounds “tis true, 
IT spy his head up—“ Pa—*tis por’d down again.” 
Come, tell when he turns, chilc, for when he turns 
tound, 
Like a cable coil’d vp ora snake in a bran-ble, 
°Tis the very best time by Phi'osophere found 
To measure his ler.gth by a salient angle. 
Come, quick, take my spy gless—From my right and 
left ear 
My fingers 11! crook—and compute to a tittle, 
The ang’e he makes—"Tis just sixty feet clear, 
Excluding his foara and excluding his ripple. 
Oh, my dear, what e Fish ! to see it will stamp us 
With Feme’s bricttest blazon, hy land and by sea, 
For Mve seen a While, Shark, Porpoise. end Grampus, 
Eut no one therefer theucht the better of me— 
But if T deccribe this marine rera aris, 
Who krows bet my reme nas be toe’ TT. D? 
So a letter Pl pen te the lenrmed Ineve Davis, 
Ard t:¢ folks will al] crrss Vin. as lenrned os he, 
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FOR THE NEW-? NGLAND GALAXY. 
HOME. 


Home is home tho’ never so hemely. 
Old Adege. 

Leck at that man ; his attire is unfashion- 
alle. his yait is bumble ; and the penetrat- 
ire Leveter covld discover no Jires in his 
physingnomy significative of felicitv—his 
talerts are indeec mean; his education has 
been confined. When he walks abroad ne 
ene greets him in the market place, no man 
solicits his opinien—he was never elected 
irto even the miner offices of government 
When he goes to the assemblies of the peo- 
ple. he lifts his hand end gives a silent vote. 
undistinguished in the crowd. 

An inzecurate observer would supposc 
him one of those isolated beings who serve 
to fill a blank in creation ; and yet that hum- 
ble, mean, unnoticed being possesses a spoi 
ma little territory “whose scant domains 
geographer ne’er noticed.” upon which he 
ho sooner enters t} n he is a once clevater 
into the ntost dignified importa: ce it i+ 
his Hour there he is a monarch, and is 
that hisempire, all love and obey him; there 
ths unimportant man—neglected of th 
world —finds domestics who from = interes: 
fly athis ned, chiidren who from affection 
aciminister to his co:sfurt. a wife who owns 
him the lord of her affections, and who. 
Strange to tell, drinks delight from the un- 
Meaning glances of his vacant eyes. 

Is he angry ? his subjects ave confounded 
— picased ? every fuce in bis domains glad- 
dens—sick or in offl ction? unequivocal sor- 
Tow saddens every countenance, 

O Naturci—tow celicious. how easily at- 
tarnable are thy choicest pleasures ! : 

Is strange that this man should prefer 
this spot to all the world? no—he is pardou- 








able it he esiech sittce centre of creation--- 


LD was created to 
Ghiighten it ~the moon and stats te enliven 


It he SUppeses thet the 
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his evening prospect from his parleur win- 
dows, and the western gales to waft refresh: 
ing breezes through his piazza. ; : 

Is, it strange when this man journies 


fhe should draw uncharitable comparisons 


hetween the dwelling of others and his own? 
that he should imagine that every place 
which is at a distance from his own home is 
in the sume degree removed from true en- 
joyment? 

Do you wish to see these sentiments illus- 
trated ? If you have nothing betterto do— 
read the annexed story, in newspaper phrase, 
founded on fact. 


THE TWO HOMES. 


AN INCIDENT. 


A young merchart of Boston was called to 
transact some business of importance in the 
western part of the state of New-York. The 
young gentlemen had been bred inan opu- 
lent family. was married to a lovely woman, 
and left a fine child, the carliest pledge of 
their connubial love, in the cradle ; he had 
been liberally educated, was sensible and 
candid, but had never excursed at any dis- 
tance from home. His route led him to pass 
the Green Mountains in the southern ex- 
‘remity of the state ef Vermont. This pas- 
sage over the New-England Andes, which 
would still present “ Antres vast” and “pres 
cipices dire” to those worthy people who 
have only travelled in the family chaise to © 
tea party in the suburbs; or whose largest 
journey has been a ride in the hackney coach 
to Nahant beach—ih that day.—for it was 
in the gloomy month of November in the 
vear 1776.—was actually atrenced with fa- 
uygue and difficulty, if not with hazzard. 
When he arrived at the foot of the mour- 
tains he learned be should have to pass fif- 
teen or twenty miles before he met with a 
buman dwelling, and might forty miles be- 
fore he arrived at an Inn for his comfortable 
ccommodation. His business was urgent, 
ond being a young man of resolution he 
proceeded on his journey alone, but soon 
found that the dificultics of his passage 
were more arduous than he had ever appre- 
hended ; the miry depth of the roads into 
which his horse plunged at every step above 
his fetlocks, the sti! born roots of the forest 
irees which intersected the path in every ci- 
rection—and the fallen trunks and limbs 
which often in peded his course, rendered 
his progress so slow, that at the approach of 
evening he i.ed net surmounted half his in 
tended day’s journey, and he heard with joy 
the tinkling of the cattle bells and saw th: 
rising smoke which gave sure sign of a hu 
man habitation—if human habitation it could 
be called—which was built of a few unhewn 
logs of wood hastiiy put together, the gap- 
ing crevices of which were its only windows ; 
the roof was thatched with birch, through 
which no chimney appeared, but in which 
an aperture, extended the whole length of 
the tvildine permitted the escape of the 
smoke. His heart sunk when he lifted the 
wooden latch and bowed his head to enter 
the lowly door When he entered, he found 
a womat of about twenty-five years of age. 
seated before a blazing fire, which occupied 
the whole end of the house. She was a pic- 
ture of course health; she had a chubby ba- 
by in ber lap, and was spinning on a foct 
wheel,while three healthy rugged young chil- 
‘iren were playing on the clay floor, for there 
was one of boards. He told her his situa- 
lion in a few words, and begged permission 
to shelter himself under her roof. She re- 
-eived him without that timidity with which 
cven the young lady of the city sometimes 
receives the first approaches of the beau in 
the ball room—at o.ce assured him of a 
hearty welcome--pointec to a haystack a- 
sainst which on the north side a few poles 
were piled, under which he might = shelter 
ond feed his horse assured him if be 
would take his saddle fora pillow she could 
make him a comfortable bed before the fire 
—asked him whit he would have for supper 
and hastened with cheerfulness to prepare 
Ite She had cet some good bohea tes, anc 
maple sugar. She was unfortunate in not 
having any rum, os the last they had she had 
lent toa neighbour, about 20 miles distance 
whose wile expected soon to be sick—but 
that if her husband returned from mill, and 
she expecied him every moment, as he was 
gone only cighteen miles,---she would make 
him some excellent Indian Johnny Cake. 
While his hostess was busily preparing 
his homely meal, our young traveller set 
using before the fire ; he was astonished 
© find the apparent conient of a woman in 
such a mis¢rable situation, and when the 
wind, which now rese to a storm whistled 
round the cottage and the frequent drops of 
vain penetrated the roof ; he yave a cheere 
‘ess jvok at the miserable furnuure of the 
‘mpoverished tenement ;—the wooden 
bowls, the broken knives, the rickety bede 
stead, and the coarse ruggs—and could not 
elp pitying ber hard lot. Surely, thought 
¢, she is Unhappy, surely, life, thus bereft 
vi all its comforts, is not worthy of its  te- 
nure —]{y lustinctively put his hand to his 
purse and resolved to compensate the difier 
cuce of providence by a liberal present. But 
ais hosiess had prepared his supper, and as 
she poured out the tca inte the brown cup, 
with that communicative garruiity which is 
the shibboleth of the people of New England, 
she narrated the little history of her lfe— 
told who she was, and where she came from 
—She was bred on the great river— her hus- 
band, when she married, owned a clever tar:n, 
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before they had purchased the farm they 
now lived upon, and that in a few years they 
hoped to raise their own grain and have a 
good dairy— and pray Sir,continued she. 
if I may he so bold,’ whereabouts do you 
live when you are at home? I live at Bos- 
ton, Ma’am. Boston! Boston! Sir--- 
whereabouts is that ? it seems to me I have 
heard my Daddy talk about it---pray Sir how 
many miles distance is it ?---Why, ma’am, 
replied our traveller, I believe it is about one 
hundred and forty miles —The face of his 
hostess was immediately impressed with 
concern---she looked at him with astonish- 
ment and pity. Dear Sir, do tell me, said, 
she earnestly, how you do to content your- 
self to live so far off ? 
In the candid mind of our traveller the 
charm of his own local prejudice was instant- 
ly dispelled---he now saw clearly that the 
principle which gave content to her wretch- 
ed cottage, and which made him measure 
the happiness of others by the enjoyments of 
his own house, was one and the same. 
It was the mystic charm of Home.--it 
was home which gilded with enjoyment the 
log house of this mountain matron---it was 
nome, which gave happiness to the carpeted 
rvoms, the down beds, and ample sideboards 
of his own dwelling. 

Reader, show me a being who has no home 
ind I will point you to a wanderer---an out- 
cast. Shew me a man who has a home, and 
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crew landed in order toe plore 

as far as the earth’s xia bee 
travelled a mile before. they met with a no 
valley—-they descended it. and ound by ; 
pocket compass that they were tending to a 
southerly direction every step! in fact that. 
the earth is hollow at the poles as you had 
anticipated,—-As_ they proceeded into the 
earth it grew brighter instead of darker, and 
they at length hove in sight of a complete 
solar system, revolving in the hollow of the 
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who does not leave it with regret and return 
to it with rapture---and I> will shew you a 
discontented, miserable man. 

The fine sentiment of Shakspeare upon 
the power of music may be emphatically ap- 
plied to him. 

The man who has not home within himself, 

Nor is not mov'd with sweet domestic love, 

Js fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils: 

The motions of his spirit are dull as night, 

And his affections dark as Erebus : 

Let no such man be trusted. 





FOR THE GALAXY. 
Mr. Epitor, 

By inserting the following lines, which 
were suggested by secing a worthy citizen 
in State-Street the other day, busily engaged 
in conversation with two brokers, will oblige 
one of a fraternity who have not been very 
delicately handled in the public papers. 
Who’s that with head erect * five-feet,” 

With his two Aids beside him? 

They seem absorb’d in converse sweet ; 

His aids, though, would divide him. 


The middle one with looks intent, 
Though not with spy-glass handy, 
I guess, is the ** Great Sea Serpent >” 
The others sharks. A DANDY. 


Note. The Sea Serpent, when he first appeared at 
Cape-Ann, it is said, was supported by two sharks. 





FOR THE GALAXY. 
4 TEN MINUTES WALK, 

In passing up B*****p-Street, we were 
pleased and astonished, at the “ numerous 
and respectable” appeasance of the people 
of colour, resident on this pleasant acclivity 
We observed that a “ knowledge” of business 
was not a rarity here, and that it was con- 
ducted on the most liberal principles ; for 
instance, one merchant (though only an 
agent) not wishing to engross the whole 
trade, gives notice that “ *** will not sell 
less than 10°’°cents worth of Gunpowder Tea, 
thus throwing the profit to the retailers :— 
We found them intelligent, and generally 
“willing to receive information’’ “ con- 
fidentially,’’ except some few, such as will 
be found among all people, “ not worth re- 
porting.” Many of the males have acquir- 
cd property enough to vote for Governor, 
which privilege they exercise most scrupu- 
lously —The females appeared peculiarly 
happy inthe management of their domestic 
concerns; some of them were from the 
«South and from Salem”’—We observed 
with attention acluster of little urchins ex- 
ercising their talents for drawing, with chalk, 
coal, slate, &c. You will apprehend that 
the sea-snake came in for his share of im- 
mortality by means of the ingenuity of these 
young givers of “ fancy’s sketch.” Indeed 
he stood a fair chance of being handed down 
to posterity on a board, by one of these youth 
who we were assured was so near sighted 
that he could not tell his own father, across 
the street; this sketch was perfectly cor- 
rect ; L could not with my own pencil give a 
better ; at first sight you could not help ex- 
claiming, * see his glistening eye.’ There 
are other interesting features among this 
people, which but fur our limits we should 
not fail to mention ; we cannot however re- 
frain from noticing an aged veteran, who 
lost a leg by a fall down cellar, and had his 
head twice »roken with a banjo. His polite- 
ness in reproving a set of idle boys who an- 
noye.: us with their hoops, and the philosophy 
with which he bore their groans, hisses, and 
hurrahs, merits a more lasting account. As 
we drew neat the brow of the hill we dis- 
covered ati animated collection of young 
peuple, enjoying the good of “ our country 
brethren’s” labour (i. e. devouring a huge 
watermelon ;) they seemed in a state of 
felicity. On the whole our walk was pleasant, 
anusing, and calculated to excite a * flow 
of good feelings.” We have becn used to 
estimate distances by walking, and taking 
angles with our hands ; we must have walked 
at least * one Hundred” and yerhaps a 
* Huodred and thirty” rods. HAL. 





No more may be expected, 





hundred miles—now as the earth’s diameter 


a mere shell, thinner than that of a goose 
egg compared with its cavity. —Having pro. 
ceeded into the earth until they came nearly 
under the arctic circle they found a large 
city, inhabited by a people considerably 
whiter than snow. Our interpreter found 
their language to be Esquimaux, and learned. 
many things concerning them which will be. 
published hereafter. The king has sent his 


compliments to you, and invites you to his 


kingdom, with promises the most magnificent. 
Ihese intra-globites are about 5 {cet high 
and well formed, but all their features are 
Upside down—they walk on their heads and 
gv back-wards instead of forwards. Their. 
vrains are in their feet, and they talk to one ~ 
another back to back. The streams run up 
hill and consist of metheglin; they build 
their houses from the roef down to the 
foundation The fishes swim with their 
bellies uppermost and their tails foremost. 
Iu short these internals ure the antipodes of 
us supernals in every respect. I hope you 
will hasten to join the new expedition which 





is now fitting out, and remain your friend, 
&ec. PHAN TASMAGORIA, 
MAN. 


A correct definition of man has been a 
desideratum for some thousands. of years ; 
it appears tu have been involved in as much 
doubt asthat of the soul. He is distinguish- 
cd by some philosophers as ‘ being a reason- 
ing animal, and capable of forming sylloe 
gisms ;’ this however did not appear to bea 
sufficiently distinctive mark, as itis shrewdly 
suspected that dogs and elephants have 
sometimes been detected in forming plans, 
and of being able consequently, to com- 
prehend. the principles of major, minor, 
and consequence ; he has again been called 
an ‘imitative being ;’ but as the monkey tribe 
have some pretensions to this characteristic, 
it seems generally to be given up. Plato 
called him a ‘two legged animal without 
feathers ;? Diogenes destroyed this definition 
by depriving a cock of its feathers, and 
throwing it into the midst of the disciples, 
whilst the learned philosopher was in the 
middle of alecture. We are led to believe 
that we have probably discovered a more 
correct definition than has ever yet entered 
the head ofa philosopher; we would em- 
phatically call man an ‘ electioneering ani- 
mal;’ this appellation conveys an idea of 
qualities which we conceive no brute animal 
can possiviy lay claim to ; the fondling of a 
dog has sometimes shaken our position a 
little » but when we consider that his caresses 
are always sincere, our doubts are removed ; 
late circumstances have convinced us that 
the talents of electioneering are peculier to 
man, and that in future he ought to be dis- 
tinguished as an ¢ electioneering animal.’ 

Pittsburgh Gazette. 





DARKNESS. cit 

Darkness is a great aid to thinking. It 
will appear from what most men experience 
relative to their thoughts during the -night. 
‘The silence and obscurity of the midaight 
hour are most friendly to abstraction, and 
oft n, when sleep forsakes us, we muse, our 
thoughts surprise by the vividness of fancy. 
If at that moment, in the words of an clegant 
poet, we do not 

“ Snatch the faithless fugitives to light 5” 
if memory do not chain the children of the 
imagination, they are scattered, and fly the 
beams of the morning. lt is io that un- 
regarded period of our existence that men 
of moderate capacities feel an extraordinaty 
expansion, and men of genius some of their 
most original aod felici.ous conceptions. 





FROM THE FRENCH. 
While Harry one day was abusing the ses, 
As things that in courtship but stadied to vex, 
Aad in marriage but sought to enthral— 
© Never mind him,’ says Kate—, "tis a family wha, 
His father agreed so exactly with him, 





That be never would marry at all.; 
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